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Information  regarding  entrance  requirements,  admission,  fees, 
courses,  reservations  in  the  dormitory,  etc.,  may  be  secured  by 
writing  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  American  University,  1901  F 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Reservations  in  the  dormitory  for  women  may  be  secured  by 
sending  a  deposit  fee  of  $10.  This  fee  will  be  credited  to  the  bill 
for  the  first  semester.  As  the  accommodations  are  limited,  rooms 
will  be  assigned  in  the  order  of  reservation. 
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I  desire  to  enroll  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  the  American 
University  in  September,  1925. 

Name Age 

Address ( Street) 

(City  and  State) 

High  School  Attended 

Year  of  Graduation 

The  requirement  for  admission  is  a  four-year  high  school 
course,  or  its  equivalent,  amounting  to  15  units.  A  unit  represents 
a  years  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work. 

Total  credits  earned  (by  the  time  of  graduation)  in  the  follow- 
ing subjects: 


French Latin 

German Spanish    .  . 

Greek Chemistry 


Will  you  please  study  the  list  of  courses  to  be  offered  in  the 
College  and  indicate  below  a  tentative  selection  for  your  program 
of  work.    Note  the  requirements  stated  on  page  21. 


Department 

Number  of 
Course 

Credit 
Hours 

Name  of  Course 

Mail  this  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College,  the  American 
University,  1901  F  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  If  you 
desire  a  room  in  the  Women's  Dormitory,  send  a  deposit  fee  of 
$10.00  with  your  application. 
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22  Wed. 

Sept. 

23  Thurs. 

1925-1926 


Registration  for  first  semester. 
Formal  opening  of  the  College  10  :30  a.  m. 
Class  work  begins  8  :00  a.  m. 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  12 :20  p.  m. 
Class  work  resumed  8  :00  a.  m. 
Christmas  recess  from  12 :20  p.  m.  to  Tues., 
Jan.  5,  1926,  8:00  a.  m. 

Class  work  resumed  8 :00  a.  m. 

Semester  examinations  begin. 

Semester  examinations  end. 

Beginning  of  second  semester  8  :00  a.  m. 

Washington's  Birthday;  a  holiday. 

Easter  recess  from  12  :20  p.  m.  to  Tues.,  April 

6,  8  :00  a.  m. 
Class  work  resumed  8  :00  a.  m. 
Semester  examinations  begin. 
Semester  examinations  end. 
Commencement  Day. 

1926-1927 

Registration   for  first   semester. 
Opening  exercises  10  :30  a.  m. 
Class  work  begins  8  :00  a.  m. 
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loarfc  of  (SnxBina 


President 

First   Vice  President 

Second  Vice  President 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

Assistant  Secretary 


Officers  of  the  Board 
John  C.  Letts 


William  Knowles  Cooper 
Merton  E.  Church 
William  S.  Corby 
Charles  W.  Baldwin 
Albert  Osborn 


Term  Expires  in  June,  1927 


John  E.  Andrus,  N.  Y. 
Charles  J.  Bell,  D.  C. 
Edward  F.  Colladay,  D.  C. 
Yvm.  Knowles  Cooper,  D.  C. 
•Calvert  Crary,  Mass. 
Frederick  A.  Fenning,  D.  C. 


Gilbert  H.  Grosvenor,  D.  C. 
J.  Phelps  Hand,  D.  C. 
John  C.  Letts,  D.  C. 
William  F.   McDowell,  D.  C. 
Geo.  F.  Washburn,  Mass. 
William  R.  WTedderspoon,  111. 


William  Lee  Woodcock,  Pa. 
Term  Expires  in  June,  1931 


Peter  M.  Anderson,  D.  C. 
William  J.  Bryan,  Fla. 
Arthur  C.  Christie,  D.  C. 
Merton  E.  Church,  Va. 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cochran,  Pa. 
Josephus  Daniels,  N.  C. 
George  W.  Dixon,  111. 


William  J.  Faux,  Pa. 
William  T.  Galliher,  D.  C. 
John  W.  Hamilton,  D.  C. 
James  C.  Nicholson,  D.  C. 
Clarence  F.  Norment,  D.  C. 
Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  Minn. 
Luther  B.  Wilson,  N.  Y. 
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Term  Expires  in  June,  1935 

John  L,.  Alcock,  Md.  Collins  Denny,  Va. 

Charles  W.  Baldwin,  Md.  Mrs.  John  F.  Keator,  Pa. 

Jabez  G.  Bickerton,  Pa.  George  H.  Maxwell,  Mass. 

William  S.  Corby,  D.  C.  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Robinson,  111. 

Earl  Cranston,  Ohio  George  C.  Sturgis,  W.  Va. 

Alfred  Charles  True,  D.  C. 

Academic  Council 

Alfred  Charles  True,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

Oswald  Schreiner,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D. 

John  James  Tigert,  A.M.,  LL.D. 

Professors  of  the  University 

Chancellor  Lucius  Charles  Clark  Ex-ofhcio 
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A&mtniatratitte   ©tiftrera,  1925-20 


Lucius  Charles  Clark,  S.T.B.  (Boston),  D.D.  (Upper  Iowa), 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 

John   William   Hamilton,    S.T.B.    (Boston),   D.D.    (Baker), 
LL.D.  (Southern  California,  DePauw,  Mt.  Union),  L.H.D. 
(American), 
Chancellor  Emeritus. 

George  Benjamin  Woods,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

Mary  Louise  Brown,  M.A.  (Michigan), 
Dean  of  Women. 

Sara  H.  Dow, 

Secretary  to  the  Chancellor. 

Col.  Peter  M.  Anderson, 
Architect. 
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St!*  SanritB,  1925-20 


The  College  of  Liberal  Arts 


Lucius  Charles  Clark,  S.T.B.  (Boston),  D.D.  (Upper  Iowa), 

Chancellor  of  the  University. 
George  Benjamin  Woods,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 

Dean  of  the  College  and  Professor  of  English. 
Frank  Wilbur  Collier,  Ph.D.  (Boston), 

Professor  of  Philosophy. 
Albert  Hutchinson  Putney,  Ph.D.   (American), 

Professor   of   Government. 
Frederick  Juchhoff,  Ph.D.  (Kansas  City), 

Professor  of  Economics. 
Ellery  Cory  Stowell,  Docteur  en  Droit  (Paris), 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Paul  Kaueman,  Ph.D.  (Harvard), 

Professor  of  English. 
John  Edward  Bentley,  M.A.  (Clark),  Th.D.  (McGill), 

Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology. 
George  Stewart  Duncan,  Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins), 

Professor  of  Ancient  Languages. 
John  Wesley  Hornbeck,  Ph.D.  (Illinois), 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physics. 

Bartlett  Burleigh  James,  Ph.D.    (Johns  Hopkins), 
Professor  of  History. 

Mary  Louise  Brown,  M.A.  (Michigan), 
Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 
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Aebert  Osborn,  B.D.   (Drew),  S.T.D.   (Syracuse), 

Instructor  in  Bible. 
Ernest  Wileiam  Guernsey,  Ph.D.   (George  Washington), 

Instructor  in  Chemistry. 
George  Baieeie  Springston,  LL.B.   (George  Washington), 

Director  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  for  Men. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  McCuleoch, 

Instructor  in  Home  Economics. 
Geadys  Rigby  Van  PEet,  B.A.  (Cornell  College),  Graduate  of 
Cornell  Conservatory  of  Music, 

Instructor  in  Piano. 
Lois  Miees  Zucker,  M.A.  (Illinois), 

Instructor  in  French  and  Latin. 
Adoee  Edward  Zucker,  Ph.D.  (Pennsylvania), 

Instructor  in  German. 

Instructor  in  Biology. 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education  for  Women. 

Instructor  in  Spanish. 
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Organization  and  Scope  of  Instruction 

THE  College  oE  Liberal  Arts  of  the  American  University 
will  be  opened  in  September,  1925.  It  is  founded  as  an 
institution  for  the  higher  education  of  young  men  and  young 
women  who  are  prepared  to  pursue  work  of  college  grade.  It 
will  adhere  to  the  standards  of  admission  and  of  graduation  main- 
tained by  the  best  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  scope  of  instruction  includes  the  study  of  such  subjects 
as  are  commonly  taught  in  standard  colleges  of  liberal  arts  and 
sciences.  The  work  of  instruction  will  be  carried  on  by  a  body 
of  men  and  women  who  are  adequately  trained  in  their  subjects 
and  who  are  imbued  with  a  genuine  spirit  of  learning  and  teach- 
ing— by  men  and  women  who  are  devoted  to  high  ideals  of  char- 
acter and  who  desire  to  be  of  the  largest  service  in  training 
young  people  for  lives  of  usefulness. 

Location 

THE  College  is  located  on  a  campus  of  ninety  acres  situated  in 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  City  of  Washington.  The 
campus  is  at  the  corner  of  Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues. 
It  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Capitol  and  may  be  reached  by 
taking  a  Massachusetts  and  Western  Avenue  car. 

Washington  as  an  Educational  Center 

The  location  of  the  College  in  the  City  of  Washington  affords 
educational  advantages  unsurpassed  by  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  Here  are  found  great  libraries,  art  galleries, 
museums,  laboratories,  churches,  and  cathedrals  that  are  the 
pride  of  the  whole  country.  The  amplest  facilities  are  afforded 
for  the  enrichment  of  life  by  contact  with  these  great  agencies  of 
enlightenment  and  culture.  The  city  itself,  from  an  architec- 
tural and  artistic  point  of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
cities  in  the  world. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  is  famous  for  its  3,000,000  books  and 
its  mural  paintings.  The  Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art  contains  ex- 
cellent reproductions  of  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Renaissance 
sculpture  and  a  noteworthy  collection  of  paintings  by  famous 
modern  artists. 

The  national  Capitol  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  buildings  in 
the  country.  In  it  students  may  observe  the  various  government 
departments  at  work — the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Supreme  Court.  Here  may  be  seen  America's  foremost  states- 
men, and  there  will  be  numerous  opportunities  to  hear  them  speak. 

Other  buildings,  monuments,  museums,  etc.,  are  no  less  at- 
tractive. The  Treasury  Building,  the  White  House,  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  the  National  Cemetery 
at  Arlington,  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National  Zoological 
Park — all  are  great  centers  of  interest,  and  combine  to  make 
Washington  the  real  shrine  of  the  nation. 

Opportunities  for  study  and  investigation  are  likewise  un- 
usual. The  Bureau  of  Standards,  only  a  mile  from  the  College 
campus,  maintains  a  staff  of  six  hundred  scientific  specialists ; 
the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Laboratories  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  on  the  campus  proper.  Other  bureaus  or  de- 
partments of  research  are  also  at  the  disposal  of  those  interested — 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  the  Women's  Bureau,  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau, the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  the  Bureau  of  Scien- 
tific Literature,  the  Carnegie  Institution.  Besides  there  are  here 
located  offices  of  fifty  national  patriotic  and  welfare  organizations, 
offices  of  thirty  scientific  societies,  and  headquarters  of  twelve 
reform  associations.  The  free  resources  afforded  by  Washington 
for  special  study  and  investigation  could  not  be  provided  by  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  endowments. 

In  order  that  students  may  take  advantage  of  these  opportu- 
nities, Saturday  is  kept  in  so  far  as  possible  as  a  weekly  holiday, 
and  competent  guides  will  be  provided  to  conduct  groups  of 
students  to  the  various  places  of  interest. 
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Histoty  of  the  University 

The  desire;  to  establish  in  Washington  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  devoted  to  the  principles  of  a  Protestant  Christianity 
was  expressed  soon  after  the  Civil  War;  but  not  until  1891  was 
this  desire  carried  out.  In  1893  a  charter  for  the  American  Uni- 
versity was  granted  by  Congress,  and  a  Board  of  Trustees  was 
organized. 

Then  followed  a  long  period  of  struggle  to  raise  funds  for 
buildings.  First  came  the  Hall  of  History  in  1898  and  then  the 
McKinley  Building,  completed  in  1918.  During  the  World  War 
the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  University  were  turned  over  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  and  were  used  for  various  war  purposes. 
More  than  100,000  soldiers  received  training  on  the  grounds. 

The  first  unit  of  the  University  to  be  established  was  the 
Graduate  School.  This  was  formally  opened  by  President  Wilson 
on  May  27,  1914,  and  instruction  was  begun  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  The  Graduate  departments  are  now  located  in  build- 
ings at  1901-1907  F  Street  N.  W.  (See  page  41.) 

The  establishment  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  was  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  June,  1924,  and  the  College  will  be 
formally  opened  on  September  23,  1925. 
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Grounds 


Tut   Campus  of  the  American  University  comprises  about 
ninety  acres  located  on  an  elevation  commanding  a  view  of 
the  City  of  Washington. 

Buildings 

The;  Buildings  of  the  University  are  adequately  equipped  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

The  Hall  of  History,  erected  in  1898,  is  the  administration 
and  recitation  building.  It  is  a  large  three-story  marble 
structure  containing  the  assembly  room,  the  library,  reading 
rooms,  recitation  rooms,  offices  for  the  Dean  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  the  College  Bookstore  and  post  office,  and 
laboratories  for  the  science  departments. 

The  McKinley  Building,  completed  in  1918,  is  a  magnificent 
marble  structure  named  in  honor  of  President  McKinley.  It 
is  used  temporarily  as  the  Fixed  Nitrogen  Laboratory  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

University  Hall,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  be 
completed  in  ample  time  for  the  opening  of  the  College  in 
September.  It  is  the  dormitory  for  women.  This  is  a  four- 
story  stone  building  containing  rooms  for  175  women.  The 
dining  room  on  the  ground  floor  has  accommodations  for 
nearly  four  hundred.  Spacious  parlors  and  large  comfortable 
rooms,  each  with  running  water,  make  this  an  ideal  dormitory 
for  young  women.  The  building  is  provided  with  shower 
baths  and  reading  rooms  on  each  floor.  A  hospital  room  will 
be  equipped  on  the  fourth  floor  for  cases  of  sickness. 

The  Central  Heating  Plant,  to  be  erected  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1925,  will  supply  heat  to  all  the  college  buildings. 
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The  Gymnasium,  60  x  140  feet  in  size,  to  be  erected  during 
the  summer  of  1925,  will  temporarily  meet  the  needs  of  the 
department  of  physical  education.  It  will  be  located  near  the 
athletic  field  now  being  developed. 

The  Chancellor's  House,  to  be  erected  during  the  summer 
of  1925,  will  be  of  a  colonial  type  of  architecture  and  will 
make  a  distinctive  addition  to  the  buildings  on  the  campus. 

Libraries 

The  University  has  a  general  library  of  about  50,000  volumes, 
and  in  addition  a  number  of  department  libraries.  Notable 
in  the  list  is  the  Library  of  Mathematics,  containing  10,000  vol- 
umes and  manuscripts  left  to  the  University  by  Artemas  Martin, 
a  noted  mathematician. 

Plans  for  the  library  building  are  drawn,  and  $100,000  is  avail- 
able for  the  construction  of  the  first  unit.  Work  will  begin  on  this 
building  in  the  fall  of  1925. 
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Rooms 


All  young  women  who  do  not  live  with  parents  or  relatives 
in  Washington  will  room  in  University  Hall,  the  dormitory 
for  women.  Exceptions  may  be  made  for  women  who  wish  to 
earn  a  part  of  their  expenses  by  rendering-  service  outside  the 
College.  Such  an  arrangement  must  be  made  through  the  Dean 
of  the  College  or  the  Dean  of  Women. 

Rooms  in  the  dormitory  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
electricity.  They  are  furnished  with  chairs,  tables,  dressers, 
single  bedsteads,  mattresses,  and  pillows.  All  other  bedding  and 
furnishings,  except  curtains,  must  be  supplied  by  the  occupants. 
Each  room  will  contain  running  water. 

Applications  for  rooms  in  the  dormitory  should  be  sent  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College.  A  deposit  of  $10.00  is  required  for  the 
reservation  of  a  room ;  this  fee  will  be  applied  upon  the  bill  for 
the  first  semester.  Rooms  are  engaged  for  a  year.  As  rooming 
facilities  are  limited,  students  are  urged  to  send  in  their  applica- 
tions as  early  as  possible. 

University  Hall  contains  accommodations  for  175  women.  The 
cost  for  a  room  ranges  from  $90.00  to  $100.00  a  semester,  ac- 
cording to  the  room  and  the  number  of  occupants.  A  limited 
number  of  single  rooms  is  available.  An  extra  charge  will  be 
made  to  students  occupying  rooms  during  the  Christmas  or  Easter 
vacations. 

Men  of  the  College  will  be  able  to  find  rooms  at  reasonable 
rates  near  the  campus. 

Board 

All  students,  both  men  and  women,  will  board  at  the  College 
Dining  Hall.  Exceptions  are  made  only  for  students  who 
reside  with  relatives  in  the  city  and  for  those  who  are  engaged 
in  work  outside  the  College.  Arrangements  for  working  for 
board  must  be  made  through  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
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The  charge  for  board  is  $120.00  a  semester  for  breakfasts  and 
dinners.  This  is  the  usual  arrangement  in  Washington.  Cafeteria 
luncheons  will  be  served  in  the  regular  dining  room  at  minimum 
costs.  This  plan  makes  provision  for  luncheon  for  the  day  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  work  at  the  College.  Students  desiring  to 
entertain  guests  at  meals  must  make  arrangements  with  the 
steward  in  advance.  The  charge  for  a  single  breakfast  will  be 
35  cents;  for  a  single  dinner,  75  cents. 
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Freshman  Standing.  The  requirement  for  admission  to  the 
Freshman  Class  is  a  four-year  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent,  amounting  to  fifteen  units. 

As  defined  by  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  a  unit  represents  "a  year's  study  in 
any  subject  in  a  secondary  school,  constituting  approximately  a 
quarter  of  a  full  year's  work." 

The  fifteen  units  required  for  entrance  must  include  the  fol- 
lowing subjects: 

English 3  units 

One  Foreign  Language   (Latin,  Greek,  French, 

German,  or  Spanish) 2  units 

Algebra    1     unit 

Plane  Geometry 1     unit 

The  remaining  units  are  elective  and  may  be  satisfied  as  a 
rule  by  any  accredited  secondary  school  subjects,  such  as  ad- 
vanced algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  foreign  language, 
history,  civil  government,  physics,  chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  and 
physical  geography. 

No  secondary  school  work  is  credited  towards  a  college  degree. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  certificate  from  accredited  high  schools,  by  certificate 
from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  or  by  examina- 
tion upon  the  subjects  presented. 

Certificates  presented  for  admission  must  show  in  detail  the 
studies  pursued  by  the  applicant  in  preparation  for  college,  the 
term  of  study,  and  the  grade  attained  in  each  study;  and  must 
bear  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  or  the  superintendent. 
The  official  form  of  certificate  will  be  supplied  by  the  College 
upon  request. 
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Certificates  should  be  sent  to  the  College  as  early  as  possible  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  they  are  acceptable. 

As  the  enrollment  will  be  limited,  applications  for  admission 
will  be  accepted  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

Advanced  Standing.  Applicants  for  advanced  standing  must 
meet  the  requirements  for  admission.  They  must  present  full 
credentials  for  work  completed  in  high  school  and  a  complete 
transcript  of  work  pursued  in  college.  A  letter  of  honorable 
dismissal  from  the  college  last  attended  must  accompany  the 
transcript. 

SiPHinrpmntis  for  d&ra&uatimt 

The;  degree)  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  upon  all  students 
who  complete  the  requirements  for  graduation.     These  re- 
quirements consist  of  courses  selected  from  the  following  groups : 

I.  Prescribed  Courses.  These  consist  of  courses  regarded  as 
general  foundations  of  a  liberal  education.  They  include 
English,  foreign  language,  science,  and  history. 

II.  Major  Courses.  These  consist  of  courses  in  a  particular 
department  and  in  closely  related  departments,  constituting 
a  field  of  reasonable  concentration. 

III.  Elective  Courses.  These  consist  of  the  remaining 
courses  necessary  to  complete  the  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion. They  may  be  selected  according  to  the  varied  needs  and 
capacities  of  the  individual  student. 

Hours  required  for  Graduation.  Each  student  must  com- 
plete 120  hours  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work  in  physical 
education.  An  hour  signifies  one  recitation  or  lecture  (or  its 
equivalent)  a  week  throughout  one  college  semester.  Each 
recitation  period  is  fifty  minutes  long,  and  the  preparation  of 
the  student  is  estimated  at  an  average  of  two  hours  for  each 
class  exercise. 

Amount  of  Work.  Students  are  expected  to  complete  an 
average  of  fifteen  semester  hours'  credit.  They  may  register 
for  not  less  than  twelve  hours  a  week,  nor  for  more  than 
eighteen. 
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Quality  of  Work.  A  student  must  secure  for  graduation  an 
average  grade  of  C  in  all  work  taken  at  the  College.  For  the 
value  of  grades  see  page  23. 
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Prescribed  Studies 

EE  students  must  complete  the  following  studies 


Group  i.  English — Twelve  hours :  six  in  English  composition, 
and  six  in  English  literature. 

Group  2.  Foreign  Language — Two  years'  work  in  one  of  the 
following  languages  (in  addition  to  all  language  credits  presented 
for  admission)  :  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish. 

Group  3.  Science — One  year's  work  in  science:  biology,  chem- 
istry, mathematics,  or  physics. 

Group  4.  Social  Science — Twelve  hours :  six  in  history  or  in 
economics,  and  six  additional  in  Bible,  economics,  education,  his- 
tory, political  science,  philosophy,  or  psychology. 

Group  5.  Physical  Education — Three  years'  work  in  physical 
education. 

Major  Studies 

Every  candidate  for  graduation  is  required  to  select  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sophomore  year  the  department  in  which 
his  major  work  will  be  completed.  In  the  department  thus  chosen 
the  student  must  complete  from  21  to  30  hours  of  work  approved 
by  the  head  of  the  department.  Twelve  additional  hours  outside 
the  major  department  are  also  required;  these  hours  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  prescribed  studies. 

The  following  departments  will  offer  majors : 

Biology  German 

Chemistry  History  and  Political  Science 

Classical  Languages  Mathematics 

.    Economics  Philosophy 
Education  and  Psychology         Physics 

English  Romance  Languages 
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Courses  Open  to  Freshmen  (1925-1926) 

English  101-102  (required) 

Foreign  Language :   French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  or  Spanish 

(required) 
Education  101  (required) 
Physical  Education  101-102   (required) 
Economics  101-102 
History  101-102 
Biology  101-102 
Chemistry  101-102 
Mathematics  101-102,  103-104 
Physics  101-102 
Home  Economics  101-102 

Required  Work  for  the  Sophomore  Year  (1925-1926) 

English  211-212 — Types  of  English  Literature — 

3  hours,  each  semester. 
Foreign  Language — 

3  hours,  each  semester. 
History,  Economics,  or  Political  Science — 

3  hours,  each  semester. 
Physical  Education  201-202— 

Each  semester. 
Electives — 

6  hours,  each  semester. 

Grades  and  Points 

Grades  are  given  and  recorded  as  follows :    A,  excellent ;  B, 
good;  C,  fair;  D,  poor;  F,  failure;  I,  incomplete;  X,  condi- 
tion. 

The  mark  I  is  given  only  when  some  portion  of  the  student's 
work  is  unfinished.  The  mark  may  be  removed  and  credit  secured 
upon  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  course  so  marked. 

The  mark  X  may  be  removed  and  credit  received  by  any  means 
determined  by  the  instructor  in  the  course.  A  removed  X  usually 
becomes  a  D. 
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For  graduation  a  student  must  secure  as  many  points  or  grade 
credits  as  hour  credits  required — namely,  120.  Grade  credits  are 
counted  as  follows :  for  each  hour  of  A,  three  credits ;  for  each 
hour  of  B,  two  credits ;  for  each  hour  of  C,  one  credit.  No 
grade  credits  are  given  for  work  of  grade  D.  Thus  an  average 
of  C  in  all  work  taken  at  the  College  is  required  for  graduation. 


Fees  and  Exnenses 


THE  following  table  indicates  the  regular  college  charges 
for  each  semester.    All  fees  are  payable  in  advance. 

Tuition    $100.00 

Matriculation  fee  (paid  only  once) 10.00 

Student  Privilege  fee,  including  post  office  box,  admission 

to  all  lectures,  concerts,  athletic  contests,  etc 5.00 

Room  in  dormitory $90.00  to  $100.00 

Board  in  dormitory  (breakfast  and  dinner)* 120.00 

Graduation  fee  (paid  only  once) 10.00 

Laboratory  fees   $1.00  to  $10.00 

Music    (piano)     85.00 

*Cafeteria  luncheons  will  be  served  in  the  regular  dining  room 
at  a  minimum  cost. 

Scholarships 

IT  is  confidently  expected  that  funds  will  be  provided  for  the 
foundation  of  a  number  of  scholarships  and  of  a  loan  fund 
to  aid  able  and  deserving  students  who  lack  in  part  the  means 
to  pursue  study  in  the  College. 

At  present  the  College  offers  a  scholarship  to  each  of  the  high 
schools  of  Washington.  Each  scholarship  is  for  $200  (the  tuition 
fee)  and  is  awarded  annually  for  one  year. 
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For  1925-26,  the  College  offers  forty-eight  Foundation  Scholar- 
ships— one  for  each  State  in  the  Union — to  the  value  of  the  tui- 
tion charges. 

Social  and  Religious  Activities 

THE  social  activities  of  the  College  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  faculty,  and  every  effort  is  made  to  provide  a  natural 
and  wholesome  social  life.  Living  conditions  in  the  dormitory 
are  made  as  home-like  as  possible.  A  dean  of  women,  living  in 
the  dormitory,  presides  over  the  interests  of  the  young  women. 
A  hostess  for  the  dormitory  will  have  general  supervision  of  the 
care  of  the  building,  including  dining  room,  students'  rooms,  etc. 

A  chapel  service,  conducted  by  members  of  the  faculty,  is  held 
at  ten  o'clock  each  week  day  except  Saturday  in  the  assembly 
room  of  the  recitation  building.  It  is  planned  to  arrange  a  short 
vesper  service  for  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  women's 
dormitory. 

The  College  is  especially  concerned  with  the  moral  welfare  of 
its  students  and  aims  to  preserve  a  genuine  Christian  atmosphere 
and  to  make  all  its  influences  count  for  the  development  of  strong 
and  well-grounded  characters. 

Schedule  of  Classes 

Classes  will  meet  regularly  from  two  to  four  times  a  week, 
beginning  on  Monday.     As  a  rule  all  laboratory  work  will 
be  given  in  the  afternoon. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  Saturday  will  be  kept  free  of  classes  in 
order  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  numerous 
museums,  libraries,  art  galleries,  and  other  places  of  interest  in 
Washington. 
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THE  Following  pages  list  the  courses  to  be  offered  in  1925- 
1926  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Additional  courses  will 
be  provided  for  1926-1927. 

Courses  are  numbered  to  indicate  their  place  in  the  four-year 
program  of  studies.  Only  courses  numbered  below  200  (except 
language  courses)  are  open  to  Freshmen;  only  those  numbered 
below  300  (except  language  courses)  are  open  to  Sophomores; 
only  those  numbered  below  400  are  open  to  Juniors.  As  a  rule 
odd  numbers  are  used  for  courses  offered  in  the  first  semester 
and  even  numbers  for  those  offered  in  the  second  semester. 

Courses  bearing  double  numbers  (like  101-102)  are  year 
courses  and  must  be  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Bible 

Dr.  Osborn 

201.  The  Old  Testament. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  the  social,  political,  and  religious  history  of  the  Hebrews  and 
their  relation  to  other  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world. 

First  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

202.  The  New  Testament. — A  study  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  consideration  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ  and  of 
the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Second  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

Biology 

101-102.  General  Biology. — An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  biology, 
including  the  properties  and  activities  of  living  matter,  cell  structure, 
reproduction,  heredity,  development,  and  evolution,  together  with  the 
more  important  groups  of  animals.  Two  hours  class  and  four  hours 
laboratory.  Fee,  $5  each  semester. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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Chemistry 
Dr.  Guernsey 

101-102.  General  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  quizzes  on  elementary  princi- 
ples of  inorganic,  organic,  and  theoretical  chemistry.  Laboratory  work 
to  teach  the  method  of  chemical  experimentation  and  to  illustrate  the 
principles  of  chemistry.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  four  hours  of  lab- 
oratory work  each  week.  Fee,  $10  each  semester,  and  breakage.  Section 
A  for  students  having  had  a  year  of  high-school  chemistry;  section  B 
for  students  without  high-school  chemistry. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Analysis. — The  systematic  iden- 
tification of  the  more  common  elements  and  the  qualitative  estimation 
of  those  elements  in  typical  mixtures  of  chemical  substances.  Two 
two-hour  laboratory  periods  each  week.  Fee,  $10  each  semester,  and 
breakage.  Prerequisite,  Chemistry  101-102. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Classical  Languages  and  Literatures 

GREEK 
Professor  Duncan  and  Mrs.  Zucker 
101-102.  Beginning    Greek. — An    introductory   course   beginning   with    the 
elements  of  the  language  and  leading  to  the  reading  of  simple  prose. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Intermediate  Greek. — This  course  continues  the  work  of  Greek 
101-102.     The  study  of  the  language  is  continued  in  connection  with 
the  reading  of  prose  and  of  parts  of  Homer. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Plato,    Homer,    and    New    Testament. — Selected    dialogues    of 
Plato,  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  the  New  Testament. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

LATIN 
Mrs.  Zucker 
101-102.  Beginning    Latin. — An    introductory    course    beginning   with    the 
elements  of  the  language  and  leading  to  the  reading  of  Caesar. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 
201-202.  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil. — A  continuation  of  Latin  101-102. 
Throughout  the  Year — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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301-302.  Livy  and  the  Roman  Poets. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop 
the  power  to  read  Latin  with  appreciation.     Reading  selections   from 
Livy  and  from  Latin  poetry  from  Catullus  to  Claudian. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Economics 

Professor  Juchhofe 

101-102.  Economic,  Industrial,  and  Political  Problems. — An  introduc- 
tory course  designed  to  offer  a  survey  of  economic,  industrial,  and 
political  problems  of  the  present  time.  The  chief  objects  of  the  course 
are  to  stimulate  and  to  give  training  in  scientific  methods  of  political 
and  social  thinking. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Principles  of  Economics. — This  course  is  designed  to  give  to  the 
student  an  acquaintance  with  the  working  principles  of  political  economy. 
The  topics  covered  will  include  the  evolution  of  economic  society, 
production,  value,  price,  monopolies,  money  and  credit,  banking,  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade,  wages,  rent,  interest,  government  control  of 
industries,  and  public  revenues  and  expenditures. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301.  Money  and  Banking. — This  course  is  open  only  to  students  who  have 
completed  Economics  201-202.  The  function  and  characteristics  of 
money,  the  relation  of  the  monetary  standard  to  prices  and  the  cost 
of  living;  banks — their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve system ;  governmental  regulation ;  suggested  reforms. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

302.  Public  Finance  and  Taxation. — A  general  course  in  public  finance 
and  taxation,  embracing  taxation  under  state  and  federal  laws,  budget 
making,  etc.     Prerequisite,  Economics  201-202. 

Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

303.  Commercial  Law. — A  detailed  study  of  the  fundamental  and  impor- 
tant, rather  than  the  technical,  principles  of  those  legal  subjects  of 
which  some  knowledge  is  necessary  in  ordinary  life  and  the  usual 
business  transactions,  including  contracts,  sales,  agency,  etc. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

304.  Commercial  Law. — Continuation  of  Economics  303,  and  including  such 
topics  as  the  law  of  partnership  and  corporations,  bills  and  notes, 
insurance,  etc. 

Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 
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305-306.  Accountancy. — A  general  course  in  the  principles  and  practices 
of  accountancy  as  applied  to  the  single  proprietorship,  partnership,  and 
corporation  forms  of  organization. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Education  and  Psychology 

Professor  Bentley 

101.  Effective  Methods  of  Study. — Introduction  to  the  principles  of  men- 
tal hygiene  in  study.  The  course  will  emphasize  the  methods  of  effi- 
ciency and  consider  such  matters  as  mental  fitness,  methods  of  note 
taking,  preparation  for  examinations,  management  of  time,  use  of 
library,  and  general  factors  in  learning.  Required  of  all  Freshmen. 
First  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

201.  General  Psychology. — A  course  consisting  of  lectures,  recitations,  and 
demonstrations  dealing  with  sensation,  perception,  association,  memory, 
imagination,  thought,  and  emotion,  presenting  the  broader  aspects  of 
the  science  of  psychology. 

First  Semester. — 4  hours  credit. 

202.  Applied  Psychology. — A  systematic  survey  of  the  applications  of 
psychology  to  various  human  activities,  emphasizing  character  study, 
individual  differences,  moral  delinquency,  and  the  human  element  in 
vocations. 

Second  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

301.  Child  Psychology. — An  analysis  of  the  periods  of  human  develop- 
ment from  infancy  to  adolescence  in  terms  of  physical  growth,  mental 
unfolding,  social  adaptation,  and  religious  expansion.  Genetic,  clinical, 
and  experimental  approaches  will  be  considered. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

302.  Educational  Psychology. — A  detailed  presentation  of  the  science  of 
psychology  as  applied  to  teaching  and  educational  practice.  Main  topics 
considered  are  inheritance  of  mental  traits,  variations  in  human  capaci- 
ties, measurement  of  intelligence,  rate  and  progress  of  learning,  and 
psychology  of  school  subjects. 

Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

303.  Principles  of  Education. — A  basic  course  presenting  the  aims,  values, 
and  essentials  in  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biological  sciences 
and  ethical  principles. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 
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305.  Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects. — An  application  of  psychology 
to  the  problems  of  adolescent  life  with  special  reference  to  subjects 
taught  in  high  school.  The  course  is  designed  especially  for  prospective 
high  school  teachers ;  it  is  a  method  and  supervision  course. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

306.  History  of  Education. — A  review  of  the  history  of  education  theory 
from  the  early  Greek,  Jewish,  and  Roman  background.  A  considera- 
tion of  the  monastic  period,  the  rise  of  the  universities,  the  Renaissance, 
humanism,  scholasticism,  and  realism  in  their  relation  to  modern  educa- 
tion in  terms  of  psychological  and  sociological  tendencies. 

Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

308.  Materials,  Methods,  and  Prorgams  of  Religious  Education. — A 
study  of  the  materials  of  religious  education,  such  as  the  varied  curricula 
and  their  method  of  presentation ;  handwork,  dramatization,  story- 
telling, organization,  and  administration ;  week-day  and  community 
systems. 
Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

English 
Professor  Woods,  Professor  Kaufman,  and  Miss  Brown 

101-102.  Freshman  Composition. — An  introductory  course  in  English  re- 
quired  of   all   Freshmen.     Thorough   drill   in   the  correct  use  of   the 
English  language  and  in  composition  is   supplemented  by  the  reading 
of  representative  English  classics. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

211-212.  Types  of  Literature. — A  study  of  the  principal  types  of  litera- 
ture^— ballad,  epic,  lyric,  drama,  essay,  novel.  The  main  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  English  literature.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  most  significant  writers  and  writings  of  the  world 
and  to  enable  him  to  find  some  basis  for  a  genuine  appreciation  of 
literature. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

313.  Chaucer. — A   study  of   representative  writings  of   Chaucer,  including 
selections  from  The  Canterbury  Tales,  from  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and 
from  the  minor  poems. 
First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

315-316.  Shakespeare. — An    intensive    study    of    seven    of    Shakespeare's 
plays:    Hamlet,  Macbeth,  Henry  IV    (Part   1),   King  Lear,   Twelfth 
Night,  Othello,  and  The  Winter's  Tale.     Collateral  reading. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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317-318.  The  English  Drama. — A  general  survey  of  the  English  drama. 
Types  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  drama  are  read  in  translation  as 
background.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  rise  of 
religious  drama,  to  the  Rennaisance  influence,  to  the  contemporaries 
and  immediate  successors  of  Shakespeare,  and  to  the  post-Restoration 
period.  At  least  fifty  plays  are  read  during  the  year. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

321-322.  The  Romantic  Period. — An  introductory  study  of  classicism,  fol- 
lowed by   intensive  reading  of    representative   writers — Burns,    Blake, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,   Scott,   Byron,   Shelley,  Keats,   Lamb,   Hazlitt, 
and  De  Quincey. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

325.  Victorian   Poetry. — A  study  of  the  poetry  of  the  Victorian  period, 
with  especial  attention  to  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 
First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

334.  American  Literature. — A  study  of  the  formative  influences  in  the 
development  of  the  literature  of  America  from  the  colonial  period  to 
the  present  time.  The  literature  is  considered  in  its  relations  to  under- 
lying social  and  economic  conditions,  and  to  the  literature  of  England. 
Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

French 
(See  Romance  Languages,  page  37) 

German 

Dr.  Zucker 

101-102.  Beginning  German. — This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  gram- 
mar and  composition  and  to  the  reading  of  simple  prose.     Oral  use  of 
the  language  is  gradually  introduced. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Intermediate  German. — This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  fair  reading  knowledge  of  the  language.     It  is  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  modern  prose.     Some  attention  is  given  to 
grammar  and  composition. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Classical  Drama. — Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from 
the  works  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.     The  course  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  German  literature. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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Greek 

(See    Classical   Languages,   page   27) 

History  and  Political  Science 

Proefssor  James,  Professor  Putney,  and  Professor  Stowell 
HISTORY 

101-102.  Backgrounds  of  the  Modern  World. — A  survey  of  the  modern 
world  in  the  light  of  the  vital  experiences  of  human  societies  of  the 
past,  involving  a  consideration  of  the  physical,  spiritual,  and  material 
factors  in  human  progress.  The  course  is  intended  to  provide  the 
student  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  political,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual development  underlying  contemporary  society. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  History  of  England. — A  course  dealing  with  the  social,  industrial, 
and  political   history  of    England,   or,   more  properly,   of   the   British 
Empire,  with  especial  consideration  of  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  between  England  and  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Modern  Europe. — The  reconstruction  of  Europe  following  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  with  the  principles  of  legitimacy  and  nationalism  in 
contest ;  the  formation  of  constitutional  government ;  the  various  efforts 
toward  stabilizing  Europe,  contemporaneous  movements  in  Europe 
reviewed  in  their  relationship  to  the  entire  liberalizing  progression  of 
the  European  governments. 
Throughout  the  year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303-304.  American  History. — This  course  begins  with  a  consideration  of 
the  complex  factors  that  contributed  to  the  discovery  and  settlement  of 
America,  emphasizing  the  political,  economic,  and  religious  state  of 
Europe  at  the  dawn  of  the  modern  era.  The  inauguration  of  the 
American  government ;  the  influence  of  westward  expansion  and  of 
slavery  on  the  political,  social,  and  industrial  life;  problems  of  recon- 
struction ;  the  United  States  as  a  World  Power. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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POLITICAL   SCIENCE 

201-202.  Introduction  to  Political  Science. — A  consideration  of  the  theo- 
ries and  principles  of  government  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  based ;  a  study  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  leading  countries  of  Europe;  and  a  study  of  the  workings 
of  the  American  government — national,  state,  and  municipal. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. — Colonial  and  early 
state  governments;  the  Articles  of  Confederation;  the  Constitutional 
Convention ;  the  contest  over  state  rights ;  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  work  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

First  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

302.  Constitutional  History  of  England. — Government  under  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  ;  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  Magna  Charta ;  the 
origin  of  Parliament;  the  conflict  between  Parliament  and  the  Stuart 
Kings;  the  Petition  of  Right  and  the  Bill  of  Rights;  origin  of  the 
Ministry  System ;  convention  of  the  Constitution ;  recent  changes. 
Second  Semester. — 2  hours  credit. 

303.  International  Relations. — A  study  of  the  development  of  the  modern 
system  of  sovereign  states  and  the  attempts  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  these  states  by  means  of  international  law  and  organization.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  present-day  problems. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

304.  International  Law. — The  Law  of  Peace,  the  Law  of  War,  and  the 
Law  of   Neutrality;  the  customs  and  usages  of  diplomacy;  questions 
of  law  arising  under  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  International  Law  under  the  League  of  Nations. 
Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

Home  Economics 

Mrs.  McCulloch 

101.  Clothing. — An  introduction  to  the  study  of  textiles,  with  consideration 
of  the  evolution  of  home  industries,  and  the  analysis  of  weaves  and 
fabrics.     Special  emphasis  upon  sewing  and  upon  the  selection,  cost, 
and  care  of  clothing.    Lectures  and  laboratory  work.    Fee,  $2. 
First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 
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102.  Foods. — This  course  deals  with  the  general  principles  of  cookery,  the 
selection  and  preparation  of  various  types  of  food,  and  the  preservation 
of  food.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  chemical  composition  and  the 
physiological  value  of  foods.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
chemistry.  Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  Fee,  $5. 
Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

201.  The   Home. — This  course  deals   with  elementary  principles  of   house 
planning  and  construction ;  the  organization  of  the  household,  market- 
ing, and  the  planning  of  budgets ;  decorations  and  furnishings. 
First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

Latin 

(See  Classical  Languages,  page  27) 

Mathematics 

Professor  Hornbeck 

101.  Advanced  Algebra. — For  students  presenting  one  unit  entrance  credit 
in  algebra.  Review  of  elementary  algebra ;  quadratics,  theory  of 
exponents,  and  radicals. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

102.  Trigonometry. — Plane  and  spherical   trigonometry. 
Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

103-104.  College  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytical  Geometry. — 
For  students  presenting  one  and  one-half  units  entrance  credit  in  alge- 
bra. Review  of  algebra;  selected  topics  from  college  algebra,  plane 
trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
study  of  the  loci  of  first  and  second  degree  equations. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201.  Analytical  Geometry. — Analytical  geometry  of  the  straight  line, 
conies,  and  special  curves ;  polar  coordinates ;  parametric  equations ; 
analytical  geometry  of  three  dimensions. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

203-204.  Calculus. — An  elementary  course  in  differential  and  integral  cal- 
culus, including  the  simpler  applications. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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Music  and  Fine  Arts 

During  1925-26  instruction  in  piano  will  be  offered  to  those  students  who 
desire  it.  Two  half-hour  lessons  a  week  will  be  required.  The  fee  will  be 
$85  a  semester.  Rent  of  piano  for  practice  for  one  hour  daily  will  amount 
to  $15  a  semester. 

Instruction  in  voice  and  in  fine  arts  will  be  arranged  according  to  the 
needs. 

Philosophy 

Professor  Collier 
201.  Psychology. — See  Education  201. 

203.  Logic. — This  course  is  intended  to  drill  the  student  in  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  logical  process.  The  general  nature  and  conditions  of  the 
logical  process,  and  its  subjective  and  objective  conditions  are  studied. 
The  terms  notion,  judgment,  inference,  proof,  and  explanation  are 
examined  to  determine  their  meaning.  Fallacies  are  considered,  and 
the  respective  spheres  of  deduction  and  induction  in  the  thought  life  are 
sought. 

First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

204.  Ethics. — Ethics  is  studied  as  a  vital  discipline  leading  to  the  control 
and  proper  direction  of  life.  The  place  that  the  fundamental  ethical 
ideas — good,  duty,  and  virtue — has  in  a  moral  system  is  considered;  and 
the  different  schools  of  ethics  are  examined  to  see  which  defines  and 
leads  to  the  highest  good. 

Second  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 

301-302. — History  of  Philosophy. — A  preliminary  survey  is  made  of  the 
thought  of  primitive  man  and  of  the  reflective  thought  of  the  peoples 
of  the  Ancient  East.  The  history  of  philosophy  proper  is  traced  from 
Thales,  and  the  different  systems  are  studied  in  an  effort  to  discover 
their  historical  significance  and  their  contribution  to  human  life. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

303.  Introduction  to  Science. — This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  the  basal  principles  of  general  science — its  meaning  and 
scope,  its  aim  and  method.  Attention  is  given  to  the  scientific  mood 
and  its  relation  to  the  emotional  and  the  practical  moods,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  science  to  philosophy,  to  art,  to  religion,  and  to  practical  life. 
First  Semester. — 3  hours  credit. 
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Physical  Education  for  Men 

101-102.  Freshman  Course. — Outdoor  activities,  such  as  track  and  field 
athletics,  soccer,  volley  ball,  playground  ball,  and  group  games,  as  long 
as  weather  permits.  Indoors — (1)  marching  tactics,  calisthenics,  and 
apparatus  work;  (2)  mass  competition  in  athletic  events;  (3)  gymna- 
sium games.  Required  of  Freshmen. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

201-202.  Sophomore  Course. — Graded  and  progressive  work  of  the  same 
type  as  that  given  in  course  101-102. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

301-302.  Junior   Course. — Graded   and   progressive  work  of   an   advanced 
nature. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

Physical  Education  for  Women 

101-102.  Freshman   Course. — As  long  as  the  weather  permits  the  classes 
engage  in  outdoor  activities,  such  as  tennis,  baseball,  and  group  games. 
Indoor  work  includes  general  gymnastic  exercises,  games,  folk  dancing, 
and  aesthetic  dancing. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

201-202.  Sophomore  Course. — As  long  as  weather  permits,  the  women  en- 
gage in  such  outdoor  activities  as  tennis,  baseball,  and  group  games. 
Indoor  work  includes  marching  tactics,  general  gymnastic  exercises, 
engage  in  outdoor  activities,  such  as  tennis,  baseball,  and  group  games, 
folk  dancing,  and  aesthetic  dancing. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

301-302.  Junior  Course. — Advanced  work  in  general  gymnastics  and  with 
apparatus ;  rhythmical  exercises,  balance  and  posture  training  exercises, 
interpretative  and  aesthetic  dancing,  and  games. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  a  week. 

Physics 

Professor  Hornbeck 

101-102.  General  Physics. — A  course  intended  for  students  who  have  not 
taken  analytical  geometry.  The  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  physical 
meaning  of  the  principles,  and  the  use  of  mathematics  is  reduced  as 
much  as  possible  for  a  course  of  college  grade.  Demonstration  lec- 
tures and  recitations  four  times  a  week. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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103-104.   Laboratory. — One  two-hour  period  a  week.     This  course  is  in- 
tended to  accompany  Physics  101-102. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 1  hour  credit  each  semester. 

Political  Science 
(See   History  and  Political  Science,  page  32) 

Psychology 
(See  Education  and  Psychology,  page  29) 

Romance   Languages 

FRENCH 
Mrs.  Zucker 

101-102.  Beginning  French. — Fundamentals  of  grammar,  composition,  dic- 
tation.   Reading  of  easy  texts. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Second  Year  French. — Reading  of  standard  prose  authors;  em- 
phasis upon  the  spoken  language. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Survey  of  French  Literature. — A  survey  of  the  chief  writers  in 
French  literature  with  especial  consideration  of  the  drama. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

SPANISH 

101-102.  Beginning  Spanish. — Grammar,  pronunciation,  and  easy  reading. 
Reading  of  modern  prose  and  plays,  with  practice  in  composition,  dic- 
tation, and  conversation. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 4  hours  credit  each  semester. 

201-202.  Second  Year   Spanish. — An  outline  of   Spanish  history,  critical 
reading  of  modern  texts,  prose  composition,  and  grammar. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

301-302.  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature. — The  main  currents  in  Spanish 
literature,  with  a  study  of  representative  authors. 
Throughout  the  Year. — 3  hours  credit  each  semester. 
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The  American  University  maintains  two  graduate  schools — 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  Graduate 
School  of  the  Political  Sciences. 

Location 

The  Graduate  Schools  are  located  on  F  Street,  between  19th 
and  20th  Streets  N.  W.   The  central  office  is  at  1901  F  Street 

N.  W. 

Scope  of  Instruction 

The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Science  offers  advanced 
instruction  in  philosophy,  psychology,  physical  sciences,  his- 
tory, education,  English  and  comparative  literature,  Oriental 
history  and  literature,  and  religious  education. 

The  Graduate  School  of  the  Political  Sciences  offers  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  jurisprudence,  government,  diplomacy, 
foreign  trade,  and  economics. 

Degrees 

The  University  confers  the  usual  graduate  degrees  upon 
the  completion  of  the  required  work.  For  information  re- 
garding the  requirements  for  graduate  degrees,  see  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  Graduate  Schools. 
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Master  of  Commercial  Science 

Grace  Browning  Benton,  B.L.,  B.C.S.    Thesis  :  The  Development 

of  the  Port  of  Norfolk. 
Adeline  Goble,  B.C.S.    Thesis :   The  Financial  Administration  of 

the  Cities  of  Maryland. 

Master  of  Laws 

Macario  Solis  Calayag,  LL.B.  Thesis :  Responsible  Government 
in  the  Philippines. 

Ignacio  Z.  Nabong,  LL.B.  Thesis :  Philippine  Legal  Develop- 
ment under  the  American  Rule. 

Jose  Topacio  Nueno,  LL.B.  Thesis :  Neutralization  of  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Frank  Charles  Sakran,  LL.B.  Thesis :  Judicial  Protection  for 
Americans  in  Turkey  under  the  New  Turkish-American 
Treaty. 

Hugh  Carnes  Smith,  LL.B.  Thesis :  Legal  Questions  in  the  First 
Seminole  War:   An  Historical  Review. 

Agaton  Rulloda  Yaranon,  LL.B.  Thesis:  Government  Owner- 
ship and  Management  of  Business  Enterprises  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Master  of  Arts 

Joseph  Eugene  Agan,  Thesis :   The  Diplomatic  Relations  between 

the  United  States  and  the  Portuguese  Court  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

Brazil,  1808-1821. 
Virginia  Cleaner  Bacon,  A.B.     Thesis :    The  Treatment  of  the 

Tristram  Story  by  Arnold,  Tennyson  and  Swinburne  in  the 

Light  of  the  Traditional  Material. 
George  Giffen  Culbertson,  A.B.    Thesis:   A  Modern  Concept  of 

Sin. 
Eugenio  Maglaya  Fonbuena,  A.B.    Thesis:   The  Anglo-Japanese 

Alliance  1902-1905. 
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Edna  Evelyn  Fussell,  A.B.  Thesis :  A  Concordance  to  Proper 
Names  in  the  Poetry  of  Byron. 

Elgin  Earl  Groseclose,  A.B.  Thesis :  Some  Considerations  on 
the  Recognition  of  Russia. 

William  Clarence  Myers,  A.B.  Thesis :  Standards  and  the 
Sources  of  Standards  in  Mathematics  in  Relation  to  the 
Bachelor's  Degree. 

Edith  Compton  Paul,  A.B.  Thesis :  Standards  and  Sources  of 
Standards  of  Education  in  the  Biological  Sciences  in  Relation 
to  the  Bachelor's  Degrees. 

Mark  Leo  Rippy,  A.B.  Thesis :  Studies  in  the  Literary  Nar- 
rative of  the  Old  Testament. 

Walter  Ivan  Smalley,  A.B.  Thesis :  The  Material  in  the  Synop- 
tic Gospels  for  the  person  of  Christ. 

Augustus  Noah  Williams,  A.B.  Thesis :  Some  Economic  As- 
pects of  the  Tobacco  Industry  in  the  United  States. 

Doctor  of  Civil  Law 

Hugo  V.  de  Pena,  LL.M.  Thesis :  Latin  America  and  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

Maurice  Edward  Salsbury,  LL.M.  Thesis :  Public  Opinion  and 
International  Relations. 

William  Smith  Stoner,  LL.M.  Thesis :  Can  the  United  States 
Government  own  and  operate  the  Coal  Mines  under  the 
present  Federal  Constitution? 

Bates  Mitchell  Stovall,  LL.M.  Thesis  :  A  History  of  the  Regula- 
tion of  Public  Utilities  by  State  Commission. 

Doctor  of  Philosophy 

Ryea   Sik  Kim,  A.M.     Thesis:    The  Early   Relations   between 

Korea  and  the  United  States. 
Charles  Alden  Magoon,  A.B.    Thesis  :   Studies  upon  the  Thermal 

Resistance  of  Bacterial  Spores. 
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Howard  E.   Middleton,   M.S.     Thesis:     Factors  influencing  the 

Binding  Power  of  Soil  Colloids. 
Harry  Buchholz  Riffenburg,  A.M.     Thesis :    Chemical  Character 

and  Alteration   in   Ground   Waters   of   the   Northern   Great 

Plains  Area. 
Matos  Joseph  Vinikas,  B.S.     Thesis :    International  Relations  of 

Lithuania. 
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CAMPUS 
The      development      plan     of      the      Campus      makes 
give    space    for    the    location    of    buildings    and    the 


possible    a    great   University.       Its    ninety    acres    will 
proper    arrangement    of    the    various    departments. 
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